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PORTION OF AN ADDRESS 
GIVEN IN MDCCCLXXXyill. 
The conditions of life in America have 
hitherto been such as to afford little 
opportunity for the culture of the poetic 
imagination, and for its expression in 
the arts. Life has been too busy with 
hard physical toil, with mastering the 
earth, with material conquests on a 
great scale, with social and political organization, to leave 
the intelligence unimpeded for higher tasks. It has been 
too busy with securing the means of existence to pay 
much attention to its ends. It has provided an immense 
mass of raw material for the poetic imagination, but has 
not possessed the means requisite for the reduction of 
this raw material to a finished product of art. For its happy and 
productive exercise the creative imagination requires a certain 
spiritual and intellectual atmosphere, and this America does 
not yet supply. And thus life in America has not yet found 
expression for itself in forms which while adapted to particular 
national conditions, yet, being shaped by the imagination in 
conformity with the immutable principles of beauty, bear 
relation to the general life of civilized man, and though, it 
may be, created for a special and transient service, possess a 
worth in themselves which endures so long as they may last. 
In a splendid passage in his Life of Pericles, Plutarch, 
speaking of the buildings and sculptures with which Pericles 
made Athens the fairest city on which the sun ever shone, 
says of them, — "The works of Pericles are especially admired 
" as having been made quickly to last long. For every par- 
" ticular piece seemed at once for its beauty and elegance as 
" if old, and yet in its vigour and freshness looks to this day 
" as if it were just executed. There is a sort of bloom of new- 
ness upon these works of his, preserving them from the 
"touch of time, as if they had some perennial spirit and 
"undying vitality mingled in the composition of them." 
And this praise is just, because for the creation of these 
products of the imagination, fate and circumstance, all those 
forces known and unknown which we group under the word 
history, had been at work for centuries to prepare the soil and 
the atmosphere, and all the needful elements for the happy 
exercise of the creative power. And the power that evoked 
these works, instinct with undying vitality, was not the genius 
of a solitary man, but the genius of a community so inspired 
to creative activity, that its fabrics became a more perfect 



expression of the poetic faculty of man reducing the anarchy 
and chaos of material to the order of proportion, and Of 
beauty, than any other of the multitudinous structures which 
he has accomplished since the days when he piled up the 
superb but dead mass of the Great Pyramid. 

But it is not only our circumstances that prevent, there 
seems to be something in our blood which hinders us from 
attaining to the expression of our national life in the higher 
forms. of art. The English race has never and nowhere 
reached to real mastership in any of the fine arts but those of 
literature. We have indeed professional sculptors, architects 
and musicians by the thousand, and poets and painters by the 
ten thousand, and we have neither hesitation nor modesty in 
professing our admiration for the arts, and asserting our pro- 
ficiency in them. Yet this is all in vain. The imagination is 
not to be summoned as a slave of the lamp, and the profession 
of art will not make the artist. It is a mere truism, but one 
often overlooked, that a man can express nothing but what he 
is in himself ; and that unless the artist be a superior man, 
unless he possess high faculties that have been seriously 
cultivated, his work, whatever technical excellence it may 
exhibit, will be of an inferior order, will have no more interest 
or distinction than his own soul. 

Even the most enthusiastic assertors of American progress 
in the arts can hardly refuse to acknowledge that there has 
not been as yet in America a single painter, sculptor or 
architect who has created a great work of art, who has suc- 
ceeded in giving beautiful expression to the aspects and 
interests of contemporary life, in forms which might define 
and complete the dim and imperfect ideals of this great, 
groping, unimaginative community. 

Yet, at the same time, the spirit of self-satisfaction, begotten 
of our material prosperity and our general ignorance of the 
great achievements of the fine arts, is so strong in us that we 
accept and applaud and admire the work, trivial most of it, 
bad much of it, that is offered to us by men who have nothing 
to say that is worth listening to. And a great evil follows 
from this, that the popular taste is largely formed upon the 
bad models that are presented to it ; the standards of judg- 
ment are not only lowered but perverted, and the arts instead 
of elevating tena to degrade the community. The bad work, 
with its appeals to the senses, — pretentious, showy, costly, — 
in which ingenuity has usurped the place of imagination, and 
expensive ugliness plays the part of beauty,— this work 
corrupts the taste and vulgarizes the soul. The arts, thus 
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practiced, instead of raising men out of materialism, do but 
confirm its hold upon them, alike by ministering to the ends 
of selfish luxury, and by destroying both the very capacity to 
enjoy the beauty which answers to the ideals of the mind, and 
the reverence for it as the top and aim of moral existence. 

It is not possible to exaggerate this evil. The love of 
beauty, the service of it, the production of beautiful things 
are the test and measure of the true worth of the individual, 
and of the nation. They are the final measure of civilization. 
All its other acquisitions, wealth, power, the mastery of 
nature, social institutions, religious beliefs, even intelligence 
itself, are, in the long run, of concern only as they enable men 
to live beautifully, and to give expression to their life in 
works instinct with the beauty that is in their souls. 

Charles Eliot Norton. 




